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CHAPTER XVI. SOCIAL DUTIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 1 

At first thought the ordinary modest Christian in humble private 
station, remote from the diplomatic circles of Washington, is inclined 
to imagine that affairs of international magnitude do not concern him, 
that they belong to the secrets of state, that his ignorance and lack 
of political influence excuse him from responsibility in such high 
and complicated matters. But morality has no national boundaries, 
and the claims of neighborliness are valid between kings and repub- 
lics. The rulers of men are servants of God and history shows that 
they are better men and governors if watched by an intelligent 
people who love righteousness and hate iniquity. 

There is not a person of intelligence so obscure in the republic 
that he can escape responsibility. Women may not vote but they 
have not lost the faculty of speech, and they have much to say about 
admitting or excluding newspapers of the "yellow" sort which go 
screeching rumors of war and plots to kill through streets and homes. 
The tone of conversation at the fireside in relation to foreigners helps 
to shape the phrases of congressmen on the floor of the House at 
Washington; for men ambitious of place are quick to imitate the 
accents of the "dear people" in the rural districts. Many a time 
in the past a small clique of merchants, eager to sell goods to savages 
or furnish munitions of war, and cabals of capital, have involved a 
nation in bloodshed and debt before the people knew why they 
were suddenly plunged into the awful maelstrom of conflicting forces. 

As in previous parts of this study, we now attempt to bring before 
us some of the most important facts of international relations that 
we may see the grounds for popular interest in these large duties 

1 Biblical passages which may well be read at the beginning of this study are: 
Matt. 28:18, 19; Ps. 72. 
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and for the formation of public sentiment based on principles of 
reason and justice. 

1. INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES BETWEEN PEOPLES IN TIMES 

OF PEACEFUL INTERCOURSE 

i. Commerce. — Men trade with each other for mutual advantage, 
and each man offers the commodities or services of his trade or 
profession in return for other kinds of goods and services. The 
farmer produces grain, fruits, and meat for a market and exchanges 
them for the goods of the merchant, the services of the dentist, the 
song of the musician, and all parties to the exchange are benefited 
by the dealings. So one nation living in a warm climate can produce 
bananas, oranges, rice, cotton, and hard, fine wood, which it is eager 
to exchange for steel implements, cotton, and woolen cloth, kitchen 
utensils, and watches made by a people dwelling under colder skies 
having advantage in peculiar forms of skill. America has food sup- 
plies more than can be here consumed, while Germany, France, 
Italy, have fine wares which we cannot yet make so well or so cheaply; 
and those lands have collections of art in galleries and museums 
which we are glad to pay to enjoy. 

Commerce, however, is often competitive, as where Germany, 
France, England, and the United States all desire to sell goods in 
China or Africa. Competition gives rise to conflict of interests, and 
these require settlement by treaties, agreements, adjustments. " Tariff 
wars" are carried on in times of peace, a form of retaliation to secure 
a basis for better bargains under new treaties. Just as there is a 
conflict of interests between laborers seeking the same chance to 
work for wages, between merchants soliciting the patronage of the 
village or town, between employer and employee in dividing the 
product of their united efforts, so there is conflict among competitors 
of different races and lands; and those conflicts sometimes are car- 
ried even to bloodshed. 

2. International migration gives rise to serious problems of duty. — 
Our citizens desire to travel securely in foreign lands for trade or 
pleasure or health or learning. During many years this country had 
vast areas of unoccupied lands which produced nothing because 
there were not enough people to till the fields and work the mines 
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and sail the lakes. Our ancestors came across the ocean to improve 
their condition; and we are all foreigners except the Indians and 
the red men are not " Indians." For a long time our nation felt sure 
that we had "space about the hearth for all mankind." But space 
does not increase and the people of old countries swarm in limited 
territory; the farm which supported a family will not support five 
families and the children must emigrate or starve. Persecution in 
Russia makes thousands of Jews homeless and they seek a hospitable 
and tolerant shore. Ancient cities weary of bearing with criminals 
and of supporting paupers and defectives sought to relieve their 
troubles by shipping these undesirable persons to America. Are we 
bound to receive all that come or are sent to us ? Even if there were 
room and soil to till, we have come to believe that national duty 
would lead to some measure of restriction of immigration. Most 
intelligent citizens who have considered the matter seem to reach the 
conclusion that we cannot maintain our type of life and the vigor and 
health of our stock if we adulterate our blood with that of degenerates 
imported from the prisons and asylums of Europe. We believe that 
our best service to mankind cannot be rendered if we suffer our 
working people to be dragged down to the level of the half-starved 
laborers of other countries and especially if we admit debased and 
diseased men and women. Further, we think that if we permit other 
countries to ship the results of their social neglect, excessive taxa- 
tion for war and courts, low wages, imperfect care of the poor, and 
free multiplication of the sickly, those nations will not correct such 
evils at home. So long as England could transport her criminals 
she postponed the improvement of her prisons, popular education, 
and agencies of saving children and youth from vice and ruin. When 
her failures were sent back she sought to dry up the evil at its spring. 
3. There are the facts of interchange of ideas, inventions, publica- 
tions, spiritual commerce of various kinds, which give rise to treaties 
and agreements. Of recent years the rights of inventors and dis- 
coverers have been more clearly recognized than formerly, and thus 
we have come to admit that a man who has introduced a new idea 
or written a valuable work, or invented a useful machine, or com- 
posed a piece of music, should be protected in his property for a 
term of years even if he belongs to another nation. 
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II. INTERESTS OF PEOPLES IN TIMES OF WAR 

Unfortunately modern peoples have not yet become civilized 
enough to cease considering the possibilities and relations of war. 

i. Occasions of war — that is of attempts at coercion by armed 
force. It is almost universally admitted that a man has a right to 
defend his own life, his family, and his property against assailants. 
Perhaps we should except those who believe in the duty of non-resis- 
tance; but there are circumstances under which even a good Quaker 
would not feel qualms of conscience after taking the life of a mis- 
creant, and where he would feel himself a cowardly poltroon if he 
stood by and permitted deeds which he might by force prevent. And 
so there seem to be times when a people must either lie down and 
permit a king to step upon its neck, invade its territory, and rob its 
wealth, or must arm for battle. If a foreign navy or army should 
attempt to burn our cities and levy tribute upon us few men would 
hesitate to join the army or navy. 

Invasion of foreign territory has for its object conquest of terri- 
tory, opening of markets for goods, revenge for injuries or insults, 
or "glory" which we find it hard to define. Most of our citizens 
have come to see that while we have no right to conquer weaker 
peoples for gain or to exploit them by taxation when subdued, that 
the civilized nations have a right to keep up a strong police to repress 
piracy, brigandage, and the murder of travelers and merchants in 
countries without orderly government. It is true this position is 
denied by a limited number of citizens; but the outbreak of the 
Spanish War showed that our people could not endure the story of 
outrage in a near country where we had power to interfere. 

It seems inevitable that commerce and the ideas of civilized 
nations must reach every part of the globe, and, incidental to the 
process, the use of protective police where local government does not 
exist or is inefficient must be occasionally invoked. It is at this 
point that every American citizen of intelligence feels himself under 
moral obligations to form some opinion and assume some attitude 
in relation to the problems connected with our dealings with the 
peoples of the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Guam, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico. 

2. What war means. — Painters, statisticians, and apostles of 
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peace have vied with each other in the attempt to make men realize 
what war means. The artist depicts upon canvas the mangled 
bodies, the looks of horror, fear, hate, agony, despair. Poets and 
orators set forth in language which burns into the imagination the 
miseries of the soldier, the sorrows of widows and fatherless children, 
the waste of harvest fields, the burning of homes and temples, the 
passions of vengeance, the feuds which remain like smoldering embers 
for generations after war has ceased. Economists tell the cost of 
war in money, in cessation of useful production, in diversion of 
capital and labor to the manufacture of means of destruction; they 
have shown how peaceful measures of progress, as workingmen's 
insurance and old-age pensions are delayed because of national 
expenditures upon war. 

3. Can war be diminished? Moral obligations are affected by 
the possibility of finding means of remedy. Even now forces are at 
work among the peoples of the earth to diminish the frequency of 
war. 

a) Workingmen the world over are organizing a sentiment adverse 
to war. They are awake to the fact that little cliques of merchants, 
desiring to extend profitable trade, rings of courtiers and ambitious 
kings, and officers of army and navy eager for promotion, may 
plunge a nation into scenes of bloodshed and make the wage-earners 
carry the cost and become "food for gunpowder" to gratify avarice 
or vanity. They are aware that "glory" is often a mere cloak for 
base passions of men in high place and that a pretense of honor may 
easily hide most dishonorable deeds. Hence tradeunions and 
socialists in Europe and America are massing their forces to prevent 
conflicts of nations. They declare that at least workingmen are 
brothers the world over, and their interests are hostile to bloody 
methods of settling disputes. 

b) The influence of commerce is, perhaps, generally in favor of 
peace between nations; but sometimes merchants of an adventurous 
and unscrupulous type, wishing to control a traffic with partly 
civilized tribes, are known to involve their agents in trouble with 
such tribes and then call on the home government for help or even 
revenge and conquest. There can hardly be a doubt that commerce 
in the widest view of it tends to call for peaceful relations. 
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c) Christianity, when its meaning is appreciated and its spirit felt, 
is a force working for truth, righteousness, fair dealing, conciliation, 
reason, and peace. 

III. INTERNATIONAL LAW 

International law, in a strict sense, is that body of rules by which 
the civilized nations of modern times have actually agreed to regulate 
their dealings with each other in peace and in war. This body of 
rules is not identical with absolute justice; it does not always tend 
to promote the welfare of mankind, and still contains traces of the 
assertion of the right of the stronger to rule the weaker without security 
for the latter; and perhaps some of the rules look more to the advan- 
tage of those already in possession of power than to any sort of justice. 
It is simply a set of precepts generally accepted by advanced peoples 
for settling debated questions between them or any of their citizens. 

International law tends on the whole toward justice, just because 
agreements which are reached by comparison of views by the capable 
representatives of many nations are more apt to exclude selfish con- 
siderations than rules made arbitrarily by a single dominant govern- 
ment. No body of law of any kind is entirely just, for imperfect 
humanity will show its defects of knowledge, wisdom and character 
in all its institutions; but always the spirit of reason and humanity 
moves in the actual codes and modifies them in the direction of the 
common welfare, that is toward righteousness. 

All human institutions are growing, never entirely finished, since 
they must be molded to the changing needs of new situations; and 
all laws and customs are improved by a constant process of trial and 
criticism. Criticism is the process by which higher and broader 
considerations of well-being are brought to bear on the actual rule 
at a given time, so as to show that it somehow falls short of the 
demands of welfare and that a better rule can be framed. 

International law differs materially from other laws. Thus the 
laws of a nation or of a commonwealth are framed by legislators 
chosen by the methods customary in that nation or commonwealth; 
while the rules of international law are merely agreements made 
between nations, since there is no legislature representing various 
nations and having authority to make laws governing their action. 
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Again, each nation or commonwealth has a supreme court which 
defines, interprets, and applies the laws to particular questions as 
they arise; but there is no supreme court to interpret the rules of 
public law whose decisions are binding on all parties concerned. 
In the case of ordinary federal or state laws there is some executive 
person or authority to see that the laws are made effective; but there 
is no executive sitting over the nations and compelling their observance 
of the rules of international law. The rules of public law arise out 
of disputes between nations; they are denned in treaties and inter- 
preted by diplomacy or commissions as occasions arise; they are 
enforced only by the sense of honor, justice, and loyalty to veracity 
and good faith, although they may in the last resort be enforced by 
war. But war is simply a trial of force, not of reason. 

What is the relation of international law to social duties ? Inter- 
national law is in its essence an effort to define the conduct most 
conducive to common welfare in the relations of peoples in peace 
and war; it is one chapter in the system of thought about social 
duties. International law seeks to protect the integrity of nations, 
the right of each nation to its own government and to its own way of 
managing its affairs, so long as it does not trespass on others. It 
seeks to protect the peaceful control of its property and territory by 
each state. It defines the rights and duties of foreigners while they 
are residing or traveling among foreign peoples. It provides for 
diplomatic correspondence by means of ministers, ambassadors, 
consuls as agents of states. It provides for contracts and agreements 
in the form of treaties. 

Even when war has been declared and the dreadful appeal to 
force has been sounded abroad, still international law intervenes 
and seeks to mitigate and minimize the horrors which it cannot 
altogether prevent. Under its beneficent rules prisoners taken in 
battle must be humanely treated in relation to food, lodging, and 
medical care. 

Non-combatants, as women, children, the aged, and all persons 
pursuing their peaceful callings without taking up arms, are to be 
respected by the soldiery in person and property. If private property 
is taken or destroyed, through military necessity, a receipt is given 
the owner and he is afterward reimbursed for his losses. In former 
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ages of barbarism women were ravished, children were enslaved, 
property was the spoil of the conquerors, and the fury of passion was 
let loose on all the inhabitants of the invaded territory. The tendency 
of international law has been to confine the carnage of battle to 
persons and places actually employed in hostile acts. 

On the field of battle the surgeons and nurses, and the tents where 
the flag of the Red Cross waves, are held sacred; hospitals are sanctu- 
aries, even in the heat of conflict. Public buildings and works of 
art are not wantonly to be destroyed. Some restraint, though not 
much, is placed upon pillage and destruction in the storming of forti- 
fied places; there the ferocity and brutality of war still reveal their 
true nature in excess of horrors. Heralds from an opposing army 
and bearing a flag of truce, if received, are to be treated with respect 
and their lives are safe. 

In the case of war with savages who do not recognize international 
law, Dr. Woolsey says: "The simple rule of humanity is all that 
can be required of the civilized combatant. The parties being 
unequal, and one of them ignorant, distrustful, and perfidious, there 
can be no law of nations to govern their intercourse." This means 
that such wars should not be forced upon an inferior people without 
the strongest proof of necessity. 

International law seeks to regulate the treatment of neutral nations 
in time of war. "A neutral is a state which is a friend to both the 
belligerents and takes no part in the war" (Woolsey). With the 
immense growth of commerce in modern times it has became vastly 
important that innocent parties should not be ruined by the conflict 
of warring nations. A principle now generally admitted is that 
neutral nations should treat both fighters impartially and not be 
injured in trade by acts of hostility. 

It sounds almost like mockery to speak of rules for war, that is, 
rules for murder and slaughter, and yet even a moderation of car- 
nage is a gain, perhaps a movement, toward the abolition of such 
bloodshed. 

For example, weapons and missiles which inflict agony without 
corresponding efficiency are condemned. Troops employed in war 
must be such only as can be kept under military discipline. Per- 
fidy and solicitations to commit crime are not allowable. Military 
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necessity admits of such deception as does not involve the breaking of 
good faith. Men who take up arms against one another in public 
war do not cease on this account to be moral beings, responsible to 
one another and to God. Military necessity does not admit of 
cruelty — that is, the infliction of suffering for the sake of suffering 
or for revenge — nor of maiming or wounding except in fight, nor of 
torture to extort confessions. It does not admit of the use of poisons 
in any way, nor of the wanton devastation of a district. It admits 
of deception, but disdains acts of perfidy. 

It has more than once been sneeringly declared by cynical enemies 
of the nobler way that the whole movement to secure judicial settle- 
ment of disputes is a sign of weak sentimentalism, cowardice, and 
folly; that the great nations will never cease to fight when they 
think they have the advantage; that the Hague Conference repre- 
senting the various governments in consideration of methods of 
reducing liability to war ended with hypocritical talk. But there are 
those well entitled to respect who take a quite different view of this 
recent development of rational and judicial agencies for avoiding 
appeal to brute force. 

Under the leadership of members of the Society of Friends the 
Lake Mohonk Conference has for several years met and labored 
over a programme of progressive action, and this was its platform 
at the thirteenth annual conference on international arbitration, 1907: 

We urge as the most immediate and important action to be taken by this 
second Hague Conference the following measures: (1) a provision for stated 
meetings of the Hague Conference; (2) such changes in the Hague Court as may 
be necessary to establish a definite judicial tribunal always open for the adjudica- 
tion of international questions; (3) a general arbitration treaty for the settlement 
of international disputes; (4) the establishment of the principle of the inviola- 
bility of innocent private property at sea in time of war; (5) a declaration to the 
effect that there should be no armed intervention for the collection of private 
claims when the debtor nation is willing to submit such claims to arbitration. 
We commend, in accordance with our resolution of last year, the consideration 
by the Hague Conference of a plan for the neutralization of ocean trade routes. 

The Hague Conference of 1907 was not wholly fruitless, although 
the advance made was not so great as many of us might wish. 

Even in regard to a purely international court supplementing the present 
diplomatic body, while the details are not settled, the foundation of such a court 
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is now definitely laid through the adoption by the Conference of the underlying 
principle of permanent, paid judges, who shall not be allowed to occupy any 
other position, as is permitted to the present judges on the Hague list of the court 

erected in 1899 As distinguished from the present Hague Tribunal, it 

will be called the Hague Court of Arbitral Justice. The first court will exist for 
adjustment of political disputes; the second for those of a more juridical nature. 2 

The conference of 1907 adopted the principle of prohibiting the 
use of force for collection of debts until after the justice and amount of 
the debt, its time and manner of payment, and the security to be 
given shall be fixed by arbitration, if demanded by the debtor. 

It is always the way of the cynic to belittle any argument which 
does not make direct appeal to force; and he asks with bitter con- 
tempt, What is the sanction of such a court ? The sanction of the 
decisions of an international court is public opinion. Professor J. B. 
Moore, a high authority on international law, said: 

What sanction would there be for the enforcement of arbitral decisions? 
We answer, the most efficient of all sanctions, public opinion. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the peace and good order of society are preserved by the 
penalties prescribed in the criminal codes. And so far as such penalties exert 
an influence, it is by the disgrace attending their imposition, rather than by the 
physical inconvenience that attends their infliction. Let him who is doubtful 
as to the execution of the judgments of international arbitration, reflect upon the 
fact that in most cases such judgments have been scrupulously observed, and 
that in no case have nations, after having agreed to arbitrate a dispute, gone to 
war about it. Arbitration has brought peace, and "peace with honor." 

IV. A WORLD-WIDE POLICY OF DUTY FOR A CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 

Deeper than all law is national character of which law is but one 
expression. 

1. Our best protection against wrong is our own righteousness, 
fairness, kindness to all men in all relations. The most powerful 
means of overcoming evil is goodness. To conquer the heart of a 
man or a nation is the only enduring conquest. To be secure in 
universal good-will is the most impregnable fortress. 

2. It is the duty of the Christian ministry and of the church every- 
where to make known the history, the principles, and the moral 
foundation of the modern method of deciding international differ- 
ences by judicial methods. If ever it were proper to give the full 
and unquestioned sanction of religion to duty, it is here. 

a Outlook, November 9, 1907, p. 509. 
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Long ago a Christian jurist spoke the word: 

Though public tribunals do not proceed from nature, but from the act of 
man, yet equity and natural reason dictate to us that we must conform to so laud- 
able an institution, since it is much more decent and more conducive to tranquillity 
among men that a matter should be decided by a disinterested judge than that 
men, under the influence of self-love, should right themselves according to their 
notions of right. 3 

Why should not the class review the cases decided against Canada by agreements 
with Great Britain and by tribunals of arbitration, and open them up again for 
reconsideration? With honorable men a debt is never outlawed, and a legal 
decision which was unfair, or which justly wounded the self-respect of a helpless 
person, is never regarded as the end of debate. Why should our great nation 
insist on keeping territory which belongs to Canada merely because, under stress 
of danger, perhaps, or in the ignorance of her diplomatists, the mother -country 
gave an adverse decision against one of her dependencies ? It is not at all likely 
that Canadians will ever bring up these settled matters again; but they cannot 
forget, and if we are wrong the fact that we are strong is only a reason why we 
should even yield a point for the sake of convincing our noble neighbors that we 
are not mean and unscrupulous. (See the textbook, The Story of the Canadian 
People, by David M. Duncan, pp. 395-404.) 

Let the church teach its congregations to pray for peace and 
righteousness, and that the Father of all may hasten the day when 

All men's good shall 
Be each man's rule; and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams across the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year. 

3. World-wide missions. — It is not enough to remain at home and 
be negatively, passively just; we are debtors to all men, and our 
Lord bids us go into all the earth and proclaim the glad tidings to 
all peoples, peace and good-will through all lands and in every tongue. 

Let a certain type of socialism proclaim the union of one class, 
inspired by "class consciousness;" be it ours to take up the fragment 
of truth which they assert with enthusiasm and proclaim the union 
of men, not merely the union of wage-earners. Only when men of 
all races and ranks have come to be one in the Kingdom of God 
which Jesus proclaimed shall we have the final and enduring pledge 
of peace by righteousness. 

3 Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacts, Lib. I. c. 3. 1 (Vol. I, p. 95). 



